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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**dec03’’ on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1903. 


Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and credited. 


Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 
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Dr. Miller's New Boo 


SENT BY RETURN MAIL. 


The book contains 328 pages, is bound in handsome cloth, with colq 
letters and design; it is printed on best book-paper, and illustrated wi 
over 100 beautiful original half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller himself 
It is unique in this regard. 

The first few pages of the new book are devoted to an interesti; 
biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, telling how he happened to get i; 
bee-keeping. Seventeen years ago he wrote a small book, called ‘A \ 
Among the Bees,’’ but that little work has been out of print for a number 
of years. While some of the matter used in the former book is found in 
the new one, it all reads like a good new story of successful bee-keep. 
ing by one of the masters, and shows in minutest detail just how Dr. Mil- 
ler does things with bees. 


HOW TO GET A COPY OF DR. MILLER’S 
“FORTY YEARS AMONG THE BEES.” 


The price of this new book is $1.00, post-paid; or, if taken with the 
WEEKLY American Bee Journal for one year, BOTH will be sent for $1.75. 
Or, any present regular subscriber to the American Bee Journal 
whose subscription is paid in advance, can have a copy of Dr. Miller’s new 
book free as a premium for sending us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year with $2.00. This is a magnificent offer, and should 
be taken advantage of at once. For many of our readers it is not only an 
easy way to earn a copy of the book, but at the same time they will be 
helping to extend the subscription list of the old American Bee Journal, 
and thus aiding also in spreading the best kind of apicultural information 
among those who would be successful bee-keepers. 
Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Objects of the Association: 


1st.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in 
their lawful rights. 


3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration 
of honey. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP, $1.00. 
Send dues to Treasurer. 


President—W. Z. HuTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 
‘Tice-President—J. U. Harris, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
Secretary—GEORGE W. YorRK, 
144 & 146 E. Erie St., Chicago, I11. 
General Manager and Treasurer— 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


E. Wuitcoms, Friend, Neb. 
W. Z. HuTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 
Upo ToEPPERWEIN, San Antonio, Tex. 
R. C. Arkin, Loveland, Colo. 
P. H. ELwoop, Starkville, N. Y. 
E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Ww. A. SELSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. M. Doo.itTLeE, Borodino, N. Y. 
W. F. Marks, Chapinville, N. Y. 
J. M. HamBaAuGna, Escondido, Calif. 
Cc. A. Hatcu, Richland Ctr., Wis. 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, I11. 


(as If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the Secretary, at the office of the American 
Bee Journal. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing tor a bee-keeper or honey-seller to 
wear on his coat-lapel. It of- 
ten serves to introduce the 
subject of honey, and fre- 
quently leads to a sale. 


The picture shown herewith 
is a reproduction of a motto 
queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pin on the underside to 
fasten it. Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 














when writing 


Please Mention the Bee Journal 









address you wish put on the Knite. 


made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 


the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 


the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. 
corrode. 


the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. 


owner will never recover it; but ifthe “* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 


of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the xnife. 


tunate as to have one of the * Novelties,” your POCKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; 











The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side, 


HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(THis CUT IS Tur #ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 


The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 


It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 
Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 


If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are s 


Advertisers ««... 
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case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 

How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mothe! 
give to a son, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a ladv to a gentleman, the knife aving 
the name of the recipient on one side? 

_. The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact represent n of 
this*beautiful kuife, as th~ “ Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium ‘0 tht 
one sending us 1 AREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3,.%.} We will club the \ove'l) 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 

’ 
GEORGE W,. YORK & CO, Chicago, lll 


Sa Please alloy *bout two weeks for your knife order to be fillea. 
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Editorial Comments 











The Queen is the Soul of the Colony.—If you are a be- 
ginner, one of the first truths you should learn is thatitis of such 
great importance to havea good queen in a colony that too much pains 
can hardly be taken to have your queens of the best. If none of your 
colonies is up to the mark, then no better investment can be made 
than to buy a queen of good stock. If all your colonies are good, you 
may do well enough to leave the entire matter of queen-rearing to the 
bees, that is, if you prefer to allow the bees to swarm naturally. If 
any one colony is better than the others, then it will pay to be to the 
trouble of haying your young queens mainly, if not entirely, reared 
from that superior stock. Even if it makesa good deal of extra work, 
t will pay well in the end. 





Quality of Queens Mailed.—It is pleasant to find a man 
speaking of his competitors in a broad-minded way. G. M. Doolittle 
says in Gleanings in Bee-Culture: 


| have not had the experience of some in receiving from queen- 
breeders queens of which 90 percent turned out poor, or ‘‘ as worth- 
ess aS SO many house-flies,’’ as one writer puts it. I have rarely re- 
eived anything but first-class queens in all I have purchased; and 
from these queens purchased, and from what I know of several of our 
ieen-breeders, I have not a single doubt that thousands of the 
jueens sent out by queen-breeders are every whit as good as those 
reared under natural swarming, for I am satisfied that the most of our 
queen-breeders to-day spare no pains to bring about an equally favor- 
able condition to that under which natural swarming is conducted, 
while rearing their queens. 








Shall Section-Supers Be Added Under or Over?—A 
series of articles on comb-honey production, ‘‘ How to Get All the 
Sections No. 1 and Fancy,’ has appeared in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
written by Orel L. Hershiser. After directing to give the first super 
in the usual way, Mr. Hershiser proceeds: 


If the flowers are secreting nectar in abundance it will be buta 
few days till capping of the combs in the super commences, which will 
ndicate the time when a second super should be placed above the first. 
Capping will now progress in the first super. At the same time, the 
ney-laden bees returning from the fields, not all being able to dis- 
se of their burdens in the first super, which is rapidly approaching 
ompletion, will commence storing in the second, and continue with- 
nterruption. The opportunities for work in the first super are 
rapidly diminishing, and day by day fewer bees can be employed 
there, till finally the super is finished, and its completion will have 
een accomplished under the most favorable circumstances for thor- 
h and complete work. But there is no enforced idleness, for the 
ver super furnishes store-room for all the nectar that can not be 
| in the firstone. In due time capping will commence in the 
r or second super, if the honey-flow continues, which indicates 
time when the capping in the first is finished. The first super may 
’ be removed from the hive; and the second one, which is now 
‘ capped, substituted in its place, and a third super placed «above 
When capping has commenced in the third super, the second, or 
*xt to the brood-body, will be finished, and may be removed; the 
or one over the second, substituted in place of the latter, and a 

h placed above the third; and so on to the end of the season. 
he natural instinct of the bee is to store its foodas near as pos- 
othe brood. The apiarist should heed the teaching of Nature, 
eep food and brood in as compacta space as possible, and not 
étheruleso unerringly pointed out by the Creator, by lifting 








the partly-filled super and placing beneath it one containing empty 
sections, according to the orthodox teaching. By practicing the orthe- 
dox method, much of the working force will be withdrawn from!the 
upper super, and work will be distributed through that and the lower 
one in undesirable and unprofitable proportion, ofttimes resulting in 
none of the sections being properly filled. 

It will be noted that the advice isto give the additional super on 
top at all times, and never allow more than two supers on at a time. 
This view, apparently endorsed by the editor of Gleanings, is at,vari- 
ance with the practice of many, probably of most, comb-honey pro- 
ducers who put the second super under the first, not waiting for’any 
sealing in the first if there be a good flow, but adding supers under as 
fast as all are crowded with bees, only putting empty supers on top 
toward the close of the season. 

The plan advocated by Mr. Hershiser will undoubtedly secure sec- 
tions thoroughly filled out, and more promptly sealed, but the begin- 
ner should understand that itis not without objections. With an 
empty super on top, the bees must be crowded harder to make a be- 
ginning than when the empty super is under, and this harder crowd- 
ing means just so much more inducement toward swarming. The 
crowding also means more superfluous work inthe way of brace- 
combs and burr-combs, honey being stored between the two supers, 
fins built on separators,etc. The honey being sealed in the lower 
super, it will be more rapidly done, and rapid sealing tends toward 
whiteness of comb; but the very thing that tends toward whiteness 
in that direction has the drawback that it tends toward darkness in 
another direction. Bees have a trick of carrying bits of the old, black 
brood-comb to help finish up the sealing of sections if the sections are 
close enough to the brood-combs, so more of this objectionable work 
will be done when thefinishing is done in the lower than when it is 
done in the upper super. 


It isa bad thing to give too much room; it may be a worse thing 
to give too little. A very weak colony may never need more than a 
single super, there being plenty of roomin that one super for all the 
bees that can be spared from the brood-nest. It does not require a very 
strong colony to fill two supers, there may be force enough to fill 
three, four, or more supers. When a powerful colony has four or five 
supers crowded with bees, the work going on at all points in allof the 
supers would there not result a serious loss to confine those bees to 
two supers? 

While not questioning that with never more than two supers on 
at a time, the additional super always being added above, a greater 
proportion, possibly a greater number, of fancy sections may be ob- 
tained, there is room for serious question whether the total amount of 
money received for the crop will be as great as by following a different 
plan. 





Don’t Use Old Bees for Rearing Queens.— After worker- 
bees have attained the age of about 16 days, at this time of the year 
they begin field-work, and although they may be forced to do house- 
work, they are not so well fitted for it as when younger. So, when 
getting queen-cells started, do not depend upon old bees. The sug 
gestion islikely to occur to the novice, ‘‘If I move acolony of bees 
from its stand, putting in its place a hive containing one or two frames 
of brood, the field-bees will naturally return tothe old stand, and 
finding no queen there they ought to proceed at once to rear one, and 
that will be an easy way of making two colonies out of one.”’ If there 
were no other objection to the plan, a sufficient objection would be 
that rearing queens is not in the line of business those field-bees have 
been following, and the queens they rear will be more or less inferior. 
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Wagon 
rather than small wagons or carts are used by bee-keepers in their 
work about the apiary. G. A. Deadman, in the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal, makesa strong plea for something with more than one wheel. 
One of the advantages of a wheelbarrow is that a load is more easily 
dumped from it than a wagon, but one does not want to dump things 
used in an apiary, for the more easy a wheelbarrow is to dump the 
One must be careful how a load is placed on 
a wheelbarrow, or over it goes. The wagon is stable, no matter how 
the load is placed. 

An advantage that the 
wagon takes up less room, making it convenient to have two at a time 
in the extracting-room, one with full combs, the other to receive the 


vs. Wheelbarrow.—Quite generally wheelbarrows 


more easy it is to upset. 


that would not occur to every one is 


empty combs. 

One trouble is that while a wheelbarrow is a staple article of sale, 
easily found in any town, and ata low price, the wagon is hardly to 
be found at any price, and it is expensive to make one. 








A New Section-Frame is referred to in the British Bee Jour- 
nal, although no description is given of it that is very definite. The 
nearest that comes to anything like a description is as follows: 


I wonder how many bee-keepers have heard about the recently 
invented section-frames! With the exception of being close-ended, 
they are very similar to the ordinary shallow frame, and are equally 
suitable for extracting; but when intended to be sold as comb honey, 
by means of a simple arrangement which causes no obstruction to a 
free passage over the entire comb surface, the bees are made to store 
the honey in three separate divisions, any of which can be cut out 
without interfering with the others. 








Parthenogenesis and Its Unsolved Probleiis are to 
have careful investigation at the hands of E. F. Phillips, a prominent 
graduate student of the University of Pennsylvania. He has gone to 
Medina to pursue his investigations, taking with him the best appara- 


tus the University affords. 





Association Notes 





Mrs. Dr. A. B. Mason, the widow of the late Secretary of the 
National Association, has sent to Eugene Secor, the former General 
Manager, a check for $81.08, which is supposed to bein full of the 
funds belonging to the Association in the hands of Dr. Mason at the 
This amount likely includes what Mr. Abbott col- 
lected as dues during the month ‘he served as General Manager, which 
amount he forwarded to Dr. Mason. 

The above information we 


time of his death. 


have from General Manager France, to 
whom Mr. Secor forwarded the check from Mrs. Mason. 


THE Los ANGELES CONVENTION is going to be well attended, if 
we may judge by the inquiries coming in. Here is a sample: 

EpitoR BEE JOURNAL:—My wife and self are planning to go to 
the big convention at Los Angeles, and would like to go with the 
crowd from Chicago, Aug. 12: 

1. How many stop-overs are allowed, and where? 

2. Must we all go home together’ 

3. Does $50 include the berth in the sleeping-car? 

4. How much extra would it cost to see Grand Canyon? 

5. How much do you think it will cost fora couple to make this 
trip from Chicago, including al! expenses’ 

6. Would you advise us to go via Chicago, or try some route from 
the Twin Cities? 

Any figures, advice, or particulars, regarding this matter will be 
greatly appreciated. Leo F. HANEGAN. 

St. Croix Co., Wis. 


To the foregoing we may offer the following: 
1. As we understand it, as many stop-overs as are desired will be 
allowed west of Colorado. 


2. It is not necessary that all should make the return trip to- 
Neither is it necessary that any one should return over the 


same route as when going. 


gether. 
Arrangements can be made to go one way 
and come back another at the same cost. 

3. Fifty dollars for the round trip from Chicago does not include 
the cost of berth which, in a tourist car, is $6.00 for one way. 





4. The extra cost for’ seeing the Grand Canyon will be & ¢ 
car-fare and $2.00 for berth, if taken. 

5. It would be very hard to estimate the cost of the trip, « te 
ent people will have different views, and different sized pocket 
However, it ought not be very hard for each one to estimat 
what his expenses would be, when he knows the exact cost of +) 
railroad and berth tickets. It would be well, though, to take pep; 
of money along, as there may be some side-trips that one wo 
to take out there. After going so far, it would seem too bad to dey 























































one’s self anything that really ought to be seen and enjoye W. 
are looking forward to it as the one great trip of our lifetime, ang 
although we can not be away from our office much more than te 


days, we hope to take in everything possible during the trip. 

6. Of course, we would advise all who can possibly do so 
the party going from Chicago, as it will be ‘‘the more the merrie 
We are anticipating about the best part of the trip on the goin 
ney. There will be ample time for visiting, getting acquainted, e1 
ing the scenery, etc., as we go along. 
or seeing things alone. 

We have answered the questions of Mr. Hanegan in this way, as 
we suppose there are others who would like the information that yw; 
have tried to give. If there is anything else connected with the tri; 
that any other reader would like to know we would be please: 
all about it, so far as we are able. 


There is really no fun tra 


We only hope that every 
keeper, who can possibly do so, will arrange to go to the Los Ang 
convention. California bee-keepers are going to do great thing 
those who attend. and we are anticipating the largest and best cor 
vention the National has ever held. 
has not yet been to California will want to go on this trip. 
a memorable time and convention. 


Of course, every bee-keeper wt 
It w 














J. A. GREEN, Foul Brood Inspector of Mesa Co., Colo., reported 
that on June 19a splendid honey harvest was just drawing to 2 clos 
cut off by the mower. It was a sad day for Illinois bee-keeping whe: 
Mr. Green decided to go to Colorado. 
any State may well be proud. 
as time goes on. 


He is a bee-keeper of whor 
We shall hope to hear more from hit 


THe APIARY OF Mr. A. H. KLICK appears onthe first pag 
week. He wrote thus about it: 

I send a picture of my apiary and farm-house. It shows also u 
self and two of my daughters, who are quite handy in the apiary 
have kept bees for about 14 years. Since 18961 have had from ‘jt 
110 colonies. The past three years! have had good success in 
venting swarming. I use the 8-frame Wisconsin hive, and run 
entirely for comb honey. 

We read the American Bee Journal, every issue of which is w 
its weight in gold. A. H. Kiick 


A DONATION OF STRAWBERRIES was sent us by Dr. C. C. M 
last week. We had heard some pretty big stories about the Doct 
strawberries in other years, but this is the first 
chance to sample them. We can say that the berries are actual 
big as the stories told about them. The 30 
the finest we have ever seen. Wedo not know what connectior 
Doctor’s strawberries have with the ‘‘ Stray Straws” he furnish« 
a certain bee-paper, but if the straws are appreciated by an: 
read this they will have some idea of the appreciation we have fo! 
strawberries. 

The Doctor said, when sending the strawberries, that they w 
have sent bigger ones but could not get them. 
ger berries would not be any better. 

Dr. Miller and his family are what some people would call ec: 
on roses, and strawberries, and But what finer trio cou 
found? Also, what happier trio can be found than Dr. Miller 
Miller, and Miss Wilson? 


time we have 


boxes we! 


We are sure that 


bees. 


‘I don’t know’ would be a good an 








Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in s 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each 
long as they last. 
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Chicago-Northwestern Convention. 


Report of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention, held in Chicago, 
Dec. 3 and 4, 1902. 





BY OUR OWN SHORTHAND REPORTER. 


(Continued from page 406.) 
STARTING PEOPLE IN THE BEE-BUSINESS. 


“Is it advisable for bee-keepers to sell bees to people 

have no interest in the bees, but who, from reports of 
fabulous wealth obtained from the bee-industry, wish to go 
into the bee-business ?”’ 

Mr. Abbott—That depends upon whether they have the 
money to pay for them. 

Mr. Pettit—Don’t sell them any. 

Mr. Whitney—If I refuse to sell to them they are all the 
more anxious to buy from somebody else, and if I sell them 
and then advise and assist them until they learn that there 
is something more to the business than they care to do, they 
give up in disgust, 97 out of every 100. 

Dr. Miller—That’s all true enough, but you are doing a 
lot for the money you get there. ‘There are two things that 
you have todo for your money. They will come to you at 
your busiest times. ‘‘ Now, I want you to go and see my 
bees,’’ and think you have plenty of time to go and do it, and 
feel hurt if you don’t doit, and just so far as they are suc- 
cessful they are taking that much from your crop of honey. 
They pull out pretty surely, but while they are pulling out 
they are pulling something out of you, and if they succeed 
with half a dozen colonies, that’s just so much taken out of it. 
Perhaps if you refuse to sell them it will make them think 
there is a bonanza in it. Idon’t know which is the best 
way. I believe in my locality it is about safe not to sell 
them. 

Mr. Abbott—I have given away abouta half million 
dollars worth of advice to that kind to people, and I have 
got my living by doing it. I feel richer and better, and I 
have good honey now, and that’s worth morethan anything 
eise. 

WARM WEATHER AND WINTERING OF BEES. 


‘‘ Has this warm weather made the bees have less honey, 
and have they consumed more honey than usual on occount 
of the warm weather ?”’ 

Dr. Miller—I should say that there is a wrong assump- 

tion in that question. I don’t know the difference between 
my locality and Chicago. This winter is unusual in the 
great amount of stores that the bees have. I don’t think I 
ever knew a year in my life when they were so fully sup- 
plied with winter stores. 
_ Mr. Wilcox—There is a very important question arises 
in there, that I have never heard discussed. Is warm 
weather the early part of the winter detrimental in any 
manner to the wintering of the bees? Does it reduce their 
stores materially? Ihave never heard that discussed. I 
have often thought of it. 

Mr. Arndt—I am the one that asked that question. 
About the first of October I examined the bees and found 
them in good condition. Last Saturday I was going over 
them, and a marked colony which had a lot of honey is 
apparently light now. I attribute it to the warmth; the 
bees were too active, and consumed the stores which they 
would not have consumed had it been cold so they couldn’t 
get out. 

Mr. Abbott—I want to ask if we should discuss that 
question and discover that the warmth felt wasn’t a good 
thing for the bees, what could we do about it ? 

Pres. York—See the weather man ! 

Mr. Wilcox—They could be placedin a more shaded 

.ce where the temperature would be less. I usually have 
ne working more or less around the shop or neighbor- 

d, and don’t try to stop them, and I often wondered 

hether it was injurious or not. Thereare many things I 
ad do to keep them more quiet during October and 
ember. 


Mr. Clarke—Is that to find the condition, the lightness 
of the bees at the present time around Chicago? I don’t 
think that there has been any answer to that question at all. 

Pres. York—What do you find ? 

Mr. Clarke—From what I have heard from bee-keepers, 
bees are light in stores, and more especially around Chicago 
locality, and those that take off their supers before the 
honey-flow are nothing more than in a condition to go 
through the winter. Those that left their supers on until 
the close of the honey-flow, from all I hear, their bees are 
in a very light condition. 

Dr. Nussle—The same up in Wisconsin. 

Dr. Miller—In answer to the question I should say: 
Yes, there has been more honey consumed this fall, because 
there has been warm weather. 


Mr. Clarke—That is just one reason for there being a 
light honey crop, and that warm weather came ata time 
when it ought not tocome, and the bees could go out and 
fly and not get anything. It is exactly the same way with 
a human being. If they work they have to have more feed. 


Mr. Horstmann—I don’t think the warm weather had 
any effect on the bees in that respect. I think there was no 
honey for the bees to get. I had onehive on the scales, and 
the highest they gotin one day was six pounds, and it ran 
down to one-half pound along during September, and then 
they held their own, got just about stores enough out in the 
field for their own consumption. The warm weather had 
no effect at all, I think. We had some flowers right along 
during the summer and fall, and there was very little honey 
to get. We had lots of white clover, but the bees didn’t get 
any honey, and the field was full of blossoms, but I had to 
feed my bees. 

Dr. Miller—You came toa point where your bees flew 
out at will, and gathered just what they used, and the next 
day they flew out and didn’t get quite as much, and then 
you were losing. 

Mr. Arndt—Yes, sir; in the month of November it 
seemed to be they didn’t get anything at all. 


Mr. Wheeler—Mine were working on dandelion until 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Mr. Horstmann—One thing we must consider, the bees 
have been rearing brood, and it takes considerable honey to 
rear brood. If they had quit rearing brood earlier this fall, 
the chances are the colonies would have run down consid- 
erably more. My bees have now just about quit, and the 
hive I have on the scales, is just about holding its own. 


Mr. Whitney—I bought an apiary late in the season at 
Lake Geneva, Wis., about 15 colonies. I took off the supers 
and they were well filled with honey for extracting. On 
taking them off and examining the brood-chambers I found 
them almost entirely empty, about the middle of October. 
Of course, [removed the empty ones and placed on the 
brood-chamber the surplus, and I was surprised to find that 
the brood-chamber had plenty of surplus in the second story. 
I removed that by placing the surplus in the other tier. 


NUMBER OF COLONIES FOR ONE MAN. 


‘*How many colonies can one man care for properly 
when producing comb honey ?’’ 

Dr. Nussle—It depends upon who the man is. From 
one to 500 colonies. 

Mr. Whitney—As many as can be profitably kept in one 
apiary. 

Mr. Wheeler—I think I would have gone to the poor- 
house long before this if I had run only one apiary. I have 
five, and attend to these myself, as nearly as I can, and as 
it is we have hard work to make ends meet at the present 
time ; but I believe that one man can manage more than 
one apiary, and I believe it is so considered. I know I can 
do it, and have no trouble at all. 

Dr. Miller—How many colonies do you think you can 
run alone ? 

Mr. Wheeler—Five hundred. ; 

Mr. Wilcox—lI can’t see that he has differed from me, 
only in the form of expression. As many as can be kept in 
one apiary anywhere, and I believe theycan keep from 400 
up. I have no doubt but what a man can run three apiaries 
for comb honey, but I think it will be safe to say that he 
can attend toas many ascan be keptin one apiary. 


Mr. Clarke—Is the question how many he can run by 
himself, or with assistance ? 

Pres. York—One man. 

Mr. Clarke—And run them all for comb honey ? 

Pres. York—That is the question. 

Mr. Clarke—It is a pretty hard question to answer, 





that’s sure. It can be answered only by the man himself 
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who does it, and according to what time he gives to it pre- 
vious to the honey-flow. 

Dr. Miller—Give him a chance to spend a year on it and 
then report. 

Mr. Wheeler—I understand we were talking about Chi- 
cago locality. I don’t believe in over 100 colonies in Cook 
County in one place. 

BLACK LIZARDS AND BEES. 

‘* Do black lizards, such as are carried in the cellar with 
potatoes, eat or attack bees in the cellar or out-of-doors ?”’ 

Mr. Fluegge—I carried six or eight out of my bee-cellar. 
I put them on the scoop-shovel and threw them out. I 
think they eat insects. They are very common, and you 
are sure to find them in potatoes. 

Mr. France—They are harmless as far as the bees are 
concerned. 

SHALLOW OR DEEP BROOD-FRAMES. 

‘Which is the better,a shallow brood-frame or a deep 
frame ?”’ 

Dr. Miller—Yes, sir. 

Pres. York—Dr. Miller says, ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ 
body disagree ? 

Mr. Wilcox—lI think that question should be amended 
so as to ask what depth of brood-frame is best. 

Pres. York—I don’t think we have a right to amend it. 

Mr. Wilcox—We can not agree on what is shallow or 
deep. 


Does any- 


HYBRID BEES OR ITALIANS. 


‘*Is there any advantage in hybrid bees over the pure- 
blood Italians (hybrids meaning a cross between Italians 
and black bees) ? 

Dr. Nussle—There is no advantage 
Italians. 

Dr. Miller—Yes, sir, you are safer from the boys of the 
neighborhood troubling your bees. 

Dr. Nussle—I never have any boys troubling mine. 

Mr. Clarke—Thereis an advantage, but lots of disad- 
vantages. Undoubtedly for comb honey they doa little 
whiter capping. They leave more of an air-space between 
the honey and the capping, which causes the honey to look 
whiter, but there are so many other qualities about them 
that are objectionable that it is pretty hard to tell. 

Dr. Miller—That runs a good deal by standards. Take 
a standard of hybrids and they will cap particularly white, 
and there are many Italians that will cap whiter than the 
others. I hardly think it fair to take them as a whole, and 
say that hybrids will cap honey whiter than the others. 

Mr. Clarke—Isn’t it a fact the lighter-colored the bee 
the more the tendency to poor capping ? ' 

Dr. Miller—I should say hardly. 

Mr. Clarke—It has been my experience. I have trieda 
great many breeds. For that reason, I must say five out of 
six queensI had to kill. For extracting, some of them I 
won’t dispute but what they are good workers. Asa gen- 
eral thing they run to poor capping. That has been my 
experience. 

Mr. Stanley—lIt is all in the strain of the bee. I have 
had some of the yellow bees put upthe whitest and some 
put upsome of the dark. It isallin the strain of the bee, 
is my experience. 

Dr. Nussle—I understand that is brought about by the 
capping being very close to the honey, making that appear- 
ance. The Italians have more tendency to do that than the 
Carniolans or black bees, or a cross between them. 


in hybrids over 


TAKING BEES OUT OF THE CELLAR FOR A FLIGHT. 


**Is it advisable to take bees out of the cellar for a flight 
any time before taking them out for good ?”’ 

Mr. Baldridge—No. 

Dr. Miller—That isa rule that has been accepted, and 
we have all given up and felt it was settled, but down at 
Medina, Ohio, they have unsettled it. That is the trouble 
with our settling down on something. I know for sure that 
there is one of the things that can’t be. If you take them 
out and put them back there will be damage. In spite of 
that they did it at Medina and got along nicely. Iam going 
to try it and see whether they will be all dead the next 
spring. Iam of the opinion that we settled on it prema- 
turely. Those Medinaites have done it all right. 

Mr. Whitney—Wasn’t that an exception to the rule ? 

Dr. Miller—I don’t know. 

Dr. Nussle—I don’t think you could ever do that suc- 
cessfully in Wisconsin. We have snow on the ground all 
winter, and along until it goes off in March or April. It 
would never do when it is everso warm with snow on the 
ground. 








— 
—— 


Dr. Miller—Well, that might be true there. The congj. 
tions here and as far south as Ohio will give you plenty of 
times when there is no snow on the groundatall. This js 
perhaps a very important thing to find out about. If it j; 
a fact that in the middle of winter they took them out ang 
let them take a flight, and they are not the worse for that, 
then it is worth while for all to knowit. It might be wel 
for a number of ustotry that thing this winter, particy. 
larly where the ground is not covered with snow. 

Dr. Nussle—Ought it to be warm, about 60 degrees 7 

Dr. Miller—A day when it is about 60, and dry, and see 
whether they come out better or worse. Hereis what we 
have done. I don’t know just how much was tried in the 
first place, but it was given out as alaw, and we all accepted % , 
it, that we must not take out any bees until we took them ie tor 
out for good, and for years we have acted upon it. Suppose i 
we try that, and see if they come out as they did at Medina. 

Mr. Horstmann—I moved out my bees early last spring, 
and we had a cold-spell andI put them back and set them 
out a second time, and it did them lotsof good, and the smal! 
colonies came out splendidly in the spring, and built up a 
good and strong. I believe the reason was that I put them me So! 
back and got them out again when the weather was more me 6 
settled. I think I have lost very few bees by doing that, jec 
and I would have lost a good deal more on account of un- 
easiness. They seemed to be very quiet, and they remained ae ai 

uiet. wi 
’ Mr. Wilcox—I have too many bees myself tocarry them 
outandin. I have neighbors who, under my advice, have 
done it with two or three colonies and succeeded. I advised 
them not to carry them out until the first of March, but if 
it comes warm enough for them to fly early in March be u 
sure and place on the stand early in the morning, and not pe 
let them out more than one day, and the next time out place hi 
again on the same stand, so as not to keep them continually 
mixing up. As soon as they geta flight, bees commence 
breeding. My own bees are not carried out until the first of 
April. It is true of my bees, after they commence breeding, th 
I don’t want them to remain in winter quarters for three or JRyy © 
four weeks. 


(Continued next week. ) mn 
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Co-Operation Among Fruit-Growers, Etc. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 

















HAVE kept the readers of the American Bee Journal in- 

formed regarding combination among citrus fruit-grow- 

ers of California. It will be remembered that in 1893, 
with only a few thousand car-loads of fruit, the market had 
become demoralized, so that many orchardists found at the 
end of the season they had really lost on their fruit. 
The amount actually received for the sale of fruits was less 
than the expense of marketing. Many fruit-growers were 
entirely discouraged, and all felt that something radical 
must be done at once. This led to the organization of 
Southern California Fruit Exchange. A large number of 
the growers joined this Association, andI have previously 
explained its workings. It really saved the fruit industry 
of Southern California. 

Since that time the Exchange has done better for its 
members than has any commission man or any other organ- 
ization of citrus growers. Yet, strange as it may seem, 
hardly half of the fruit has ever been marketed by the I:x- 
change. Indeed, the commission men, in the aggregate, 
have done just as muchin the last few years as the [x- 
change, each doing about 44 percent of the marketing. The 
balance of the fruit was sold by individuals who were in 1 
organization. ‘These latter were usually very largely pro- 
ducers who had special advantage from a very wide br 
ness acquaintance in the East. Often these men had pre- 
viously done business either in New York or Chicago, : 
thus had exceptional acquaintance and advantage. 

The present season has been an unfavorable one. 
weather has been very cool and thus the fruit was slow 
ripen, and has not had the sweetness for which Califor 
fruit has previously been famed. The low prices and ‘1c 
fact that there was no single selling agency has beer 
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advantage not only to the Exchange but to the 
man. While the Exchange has suffered less 
+r selling agents, all have suffered greatly. It is 
.t the commission men have lost much money, and 
ur most prosperous orange-growers, who sells his 
t, and who has usually received the largest prices, 
a few days since that he had hardly paid expenses 
All this led all interested parties to consider 

, whether there was not a better way. 


NEW SELLING AGENCY. 


‘ew weeks ago the managers of the Fruit Exchange 
' yeral of the commission men—packers who have 
hought and sold much of the California citrus fruit—got 
together to consider the matter of a sort of trust—a com- 
bined selling agency. Previousto thistime the Exchange 
knew nothing about where the commission men would sell 
their fruit, nor yet did any commission man know where 
the Exchange would ship its fruit, or where any other com- 


mission man would sell his. This lack of control and dis- 
tribution was a serious menace, and all recognized that 
some scheme must be devised to remedy the evil. After 
many meetings and much consideration of the entire sub- 
‘ect, the following plan was agreed upon: 

All citrus fruit should be sold under one agent. This 


agency will consist of two factors here in California. One 
will be the old Exchange, which will carry on its business 
iustas it has before, except now it will know where all fruit 
is being sold, and will be able to distribute its output to the 
very best advantage. 

The other factor consists of what is called the citrus 
union, and will be made up of all the commission men or 
packers outside of the Exchange, as 1 think now nearly all 
have joined the organization. ‘The manager of the old Ex- 
change is the manager of the new selling agency. 

We see, then, that this new Selling agency will have 
absolute control of the distribution of the fruit, and thus 
there will always be an intelligent distribution. The new 
organization will always have its finger upon the pulse of 
the market and will know just where to sell the fruit, that 
no car-load will compete with any other car-load. In fact, 
all will be co-operation as far as marketing is concerned, 
and there will be no competition. 

Of course, there will still be competition, as all the 
fruit will sell upon its merit, and only the best fruit will 
bring the best price. About 90 percent of the output is now 
It remains to be 
seen what the individuals who have been selling their own 
fruit willdo. Some of them have already joined this new 
ganization. Others will probably do so; while a few may 
very likely remain outside. If they do, it will only be be- 
cause of peculiar circumstances they can do better. The 
new selling agency will have their sympathy, and they will 
do nothing to antagonize it. 

Of course, this new selling agency is in a sense a trust. 
It will not, however, do as many trusts do, try to lessen the 
output of fruit that they may thereby raise the price. They 
will, however, control distribution, and in a certain sense 
the market. This will result in preventing all glut of the 
markets, and will secure an even, fair distribution, and uni- 
form prices for good fruit. It is not probable that it will 
raise the price to any extent to the consumer. 

_ Itis strange that the old Exchange did not get nearly 
all the fruit-growers. All acknowledge, so far as I know, 
that it was a good thing, and really came as the salvation 
{ the fruitinterest; while many believed, or hoped, that 
they could get better prices outside the Exchange, and thus 
they handicapped this latter association by preventing that 
control of distribution of the fruit which is so very neces- 
sary to the best success. 

_I believe the bee-keepers are wide awake in this matter 

f intelligent co-operation. It seems to me that any matter 
! history in this great movement, like that which I have 
given above, is of special interest and importance to them at 
‘his juncture. The Exchange in the citrus industry of 
Southern California not only saved the business, but also 
makes possible this new combination. 

| neglected to say that in the new scheme the Exchange 
‘s not to exploit the fruit-growers who have previously sold 
‘ocommission men. The outside packers have also prom- 

‘not to take the fruit from any one who has previously 

in the Exchange. Those owning orchards that are 
oming into bearing are to be about equally divided be- 
| the Exchange and the Citrus Union. Our most intel- 
‘ fruit-men rejoice in the Exchange and its great suc- 
They rejoice now still more in the belief that this 
mbination will remove the one obstacle in the way of 





success with the Exchange in the past—that of controlling 
distribution—and are happy in the belief that more prosper- 
ous days are just at hand. 


FOUL BROOD LAW. 


I was interested in the fact that bee-keepers in Illinois 
had to raise money to secure legislation regarding a desir- 
able foul brood law. California secured an excellent law 
with no expense and very little effort. Why wasthis? Be- 
cause Southern California is very generally organized. 
There are many farmers’ clubs. Thus they have tremen- 
dous influence. They considered as a whole the matter of 
legislation, and decided that they needed six laws, one of 
which was the foul brood law. They went solidly to the 
Legislature and secured every enactment that they desired. 

Every State should have these clubs, and then our farm- 
ers could secure their rights, which they have so signally 
failed to get in the past. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., May 16. 


°§ 
Apiculture in the United States vs. Europe. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


NOTICED and read with pleasure the article on this 

subject by J. A. Heberly, on page 104. The differences 

existing between bee-culture in Europe and this country 
are greatindeed. The different opinions relating to hives are 
mainly based upon the greater or less ease that those hives 
give for manipulations. The hives in themselves, when of 
the same size, are equally serviceable in the production of 
honey, and the bees in a common box without frames will 
harvest just as much honey as those in the most expen- 
sive frame-hive. But the ease of manipulations tells on re- 
sults, because when an apiarist can examine his bees and 
supply their wants without difficulty he is more likely to do 
it when manipulations are impossible or difficult. 


The Berlepsch breech-loading hive, which we compare * 


to a cupboard, has made no progress outside of Berlepsch’s 
own country, evidently because its manipulation is more 
difficult than that of other frame hives. But Mr. Heberly 
is correct in his statement that in house-apiaries this hive 
has some advantages, because it opens from the rear. But 
our American apiarist has little use for the house-apiary. 

In Europe generally, Switzerland, France, Germany, 
the home is often surrounded with walls, often very high 
walls which were once built to protect the inmates against 
the depredations of brigands. Though the present condi- 
tions of civilization have made those walls unnecessary, 
yet the customs remain, and in my travels I often saw a 
new house built with a 12-foot wall around it, likea fortress. 
This seems natural to the European. To us it is abnormal. 
One may travel through the greater portion of the United 
States without being able to see a 10-foot wall. Such walls 
are exceptional. Here and there a board fence will hide the 
out-houses, but in most cases the home is left unsurrounded 
by any obstacle except such as may be necessary to mark 
the limits of the yard,a shallow picket fence, or, to keep 
out cattle, a barb-wire fence. So we naturally do not think 
of defending our bees against intruders. 

The house-apiary in Europe is most usually built 
against a wall, two sides of this wall making two of the 
walls of the apiary. The expense is thus much less than if 
the entire structure had to be built purposely for the bees. 
The temperature of Europe being much more uniform than 
that of this country a closed house may be used in which 
the manipulations are conducted even in hot weather with- 
out suffering. A bee-house here would have to be adapted 
to the climate. It would have to be built more as a shed 
than as a house; most of the bee-handling has to be done 
when the weather is the hottest, and a closed house would 
be almost out of the question. 

A bee-house with several stories, with openings for bees 
in every direction, is objectionable, both owing to the bad 
exposure that some hives would have with flight towards 
the north, and to the danger of stings from all sides, for it 
is well known that bees are more prone to become offended 
at movements of men or animals when directly in front of 
their entrance. I have seen several house-apiaries discarded 
owing to these faults. The manipulations are also difficult 
unless the hives are placed on different floors and entirely 
isolated from one another. The best house-apiary that I 
have seen was a shed high enough for a man to stand in, 
with the roof slanting backward, front to the south, and a 
tight wall on the north and on eache.id. The north was 
provided with two or three doors, so that one might get to 
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any part without having to pass all along the inside. But 
there was enough space behind the hives to work freely and 
even to pile some empty hives from place to place. The 
front was entirely removable at will. This front wasin sec- 
tions, like large shutters, and was entirely closed during the 
cold days. On warm winter days, and during the summer, 
these shutters were removed and allowed the air to circulate 
freely. This made the shed pleasant for work, in fact 
nearly as pleasant as the shade of trees. But there were 
drawbacks even in this apiary. The hives had to be placed 
in close proximity to one another, and this made trouble 
when the young queens went out for their bridal flight. It 
is well known that, not only the young queens, but the 
young bees as well, often make a mistake and enter the 
wrong hive when the hives are too numerous and alike in 
appearance, especially if they are crowded together. ‘The 
mistake of a worker-bee, or even of a hundred workers, has 
but little importance, but the mistake made by a young 
queen is of vital importance to the colony, as they usually 
have no brood of proper age to replace a queen that has not 
returned from her bridal flight. 

Then we have another objection to house-apiaries which 
is insuperable in many instances. It is when we establish 
out-apiaries. The bee-keeper who has many bees does not 
have several farms of his own. So he is compelled, when 
establishing out-apiaries, to place them on some other 
man’s land, and he does not know how long his bees may 
remain there. He cannot go to the expense of building a 
house in such circumstances. We had the experience of 
this ourselves once. We had a very good friend on whose 
farm we had had bees for years, and we finally decided to 
build a bee-shed, feeling sure that we would never be com- 
pelled to remove the bees. Within two years, changes hap- 
pened in that man’s family which compelled him to leave 
the farm and go to live in the city. His home was rented to 
a tenant, and the management of that tenant was such that 
we very soon decided to remove our bees. 


The European who keeps bees as a business is rare, 
while here, especially in Colorado, California, etc., he is met 
everywhere. Land in Europe is high and in great demand. 
The spot occupied by an apiary is necessarily confined, 
while in our land we pay but little attention to the amount 
of space needed. In fact we waste land, and will probably 
waste it for many years to come, our country being so large. 
What will do for us is not acceptable to them. 

Hancock Co., Ill. 








Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 





Conducted by Emma M. Wixson, Marengo, II. 








Work Done by the Sisters. 





I am just beginning to find out what an amount of work 
is being done by our bee-keeping sisters. The energy, 
courage and fortitude displayed by so many of them is truly 
inspiring, and surely ought to meet with success. Some of 
the letters I have received were not meant for publication, 
but they are so interesting and helpful that I trust I will be 
forgiven for giving all the sisters the benefit of them. 


Price of Hives—Removing Honey, Etc. 


My experience is very limited in bee-culture. I have 
seven colonies, and keep them only for home use. I lost 
two swarms this week, and had ordered hives and they 
came, but they were not set up, as I had no one who could 
do so. 

The way I take my honey is to take the top of the hive 
off that holds the pound boxes, and carry it a short distance 
from the main hive. The bees will all leave and go tothe 
hive again. Then we take the honey and replace new 
pound boxes in place of the old, and place the top on again. 
I have not been able to attend to my bees myself of late, 
having been sick for six months with sciatic rheumatism, 
and my right arm nearly disabled. 

1. What are hives worth there all set up and crated, 
ready to be shipped, say six at a time? 





2. Itake my honey only as stated above. 
take yours? and in what months ? 

I should like to know more about bees, for I thin 
deserve all we can do for them. S. M. Pay 

St. Mary’s Co., Md., May 22. 


ANSWERS.—1. An 8-frame hive, all complete, 5 
and painted, and crated ready to ship, will cost you $2.50 4 
Chicago. ‘The 10-frame is $2.65. ‘These have one super fo, 
comb honey. 


2. We use T supers to hold our sections, and tak: 


How 


Vr 
P yUU 


super off any time from June to September, when -e 
finished. 
I hope that troublesome rheumatism is better. A fey 


bee-stings might be of benefit. While the treatment 

rather heroic, some claim to have been greatly helped 

You might try a few by way of experiment. 
a 


A Busy Sister. 





I like the American Bee Journal ever so much, and what 
little I know about bees I have learned from the Journal. 


have nine colonies. Yes, Ido my own work. My husband 
does not like to be among the bees, and we do our own farm 
work so far, but the work is too hard for us two. But I hope 


to have some help so that I can take care of more bees. | 
do like them, for they areas busy as myself, and the hum. 
ming is so sweet and healthful. 

I have not asked questions because I am so poor a writer 
being German, and never having gone to the Englis! 
school, sol listen to those who do write, and learn that way 
There is no one here who likes to tell what he knows about 
bees. We built a new house last summer, and put a furnace 
in the cellar. Itis nice and dry for bees. Mine came out 
in good shape this spring, and are working well. 

Waupaca Co., Wis., May 24. LOUISA THILKE. 


Please don’t hesitate to ask questions. This depart- 
ment is for you just as much as if you were a good Englis! 
scholar. Some of us may envy you your knowledge 


German. 
a 


Again With the Bees. 


When we sold our home in Virginia and came to Cali- 
fornia I was obliged to give up my bees, until about six 
weeks ago, when I happened on a tramp swarm, as they ar 
termed here, near Arch Beach, in Orange County, where | 
was staying, and brought them home in a box, then trans- 
ferred them successfully into a Langstroth hive. 

California is a great country for honey, but the last 
month has been so cold and foggy that the poor bees have 





had rather hard work. But now the real California weather ¥ 
is here, warm and bright, and as the hills around about us 
are covered with black sage, followed by several other varie- i: 


ties, and wild buckwheat, there is splendid pasture for them 
and I hope for great things from my small colony. 
Los Angeles Co., Calif., June 4. MARTHA WHITE. 
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A Ranch Bee-Keeping Sister. 


pera. Soy CaS 


Iam not much of a hand to ask questions, because if | 
wait quietly some one always asks just what I want tc 
know, and the bee-keepers have all been very kind to tell 
me and help me in every way possible. I like the American 
Bee Journal, and have learned lots of good things from it. 
Iam going to get Dr. Miller’s book. I like the way he an- 
swers the questions, and I feel as if I were acquainted with 
him. 

I have been keeping bees only a short while. My hus 
band bought 5 colonies and let them out on shares two years 
ago this spring. Then I helped a little and learned a few 
things, and I thought that common-sense was a good thing 
touse. So last year I took them myself, increased them t 3 
31 colonies, but got no honey, as there was no honey last 

ear. 
2 I fed three sacks of sugar, and brought them out nice 
and strong this spring, and have 64 colonies in good shape. 
When a swarm came out I went to the hive they came from ¥ 
and cut out all of the queen-cells but one good one, in order ; 
to keep down the increase and to keep them strong. [ a's 
sent back some small swarms by killing the queen. 

Now lam getting ready to extract just as soon as my 
extractor gets here. Iama little late about it, but I could 
not get an extractor sooner. I have had to put on two 
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e supers so as to keep the bees busy. I also tried put- 
an empty hive under fora new swarm, and they work 
ight. I have some of them piled up three high, and 
are full of beautiful white honey. I expect to have five 

s of extracted, and several hundred pounds of section 

ney, but I do not know exactly how many yet. 

Yes, I do all the work and raise chickens, turkeys, pigs, 

ives, colts, and oversee the wholeranch. My husband is 
irpenter by trade, and gets his $3.50 perday. As we 
nt to get ahead this year we thought I could do the work 
re and let him work at his tradethis year. But next year 
will stay at home I hope, as his helpis needed very 
ich. Iam going to increase up to 150 colonies next year, 
i try to keep that many on hand all thetime. I do not 
want any more than that. 

We have a foot-hill ranch of 320 acres, 5 miles from 

wn or neighbors. One small apiary is all there is near 

s, and that is overa mile. White sage is just beginning 

» bloom, and I do not think that there is any better honey 
than that produced. 

I like to read the sister bee-keepers’ letters and their 

xperiences. I have three children, the oldest a boy of 16. 
He will help me extract, but the stock takes up most of his 
time, and my two girls will be lots of help now. Our school 
is just out, andI am not sorry. I stay alone most of the 
time, but I do not notice it, because I am so busy all the 
time. I make frames, get my hives in the knock down and 
put them together. I had Simplicity hives at first, but did 
not like them, soI got the Langstroth, and then I builta 
chicken-coop. Well, Ido any kind of carpenter work for 
anything Ineed. I think a woman can just do anything 
she wants to. My husband says that whenI get hold of 
anything I haven’t sense enough to let go. But it is just 
pure stubbornness in me, nothing else. He said he was 
afraid to leave me with the ranch to run, and everything to 
do, as it wasso hard forme. But I have made out, and 
now it is vacation, and things will work along fine. I will 
get everything done up in shape, and in September go to 
the coast for awhile. 

I do not see how our cornerin the Bee Journal can be 
improved, unless the sisters write oftener. I always read 
that corner first. What I know about bees does not amount 
to much, but I can learn, andI am going totry hatching 
eggs over bees, and will let you know aboutit. If I try it 
myself then I will know for certain. 

Does Mr. York buy honey direct from the bee-keepers ? 
I should like to avoid the middle man. 

Riverside Co., Calif., May 22. 


Well! you certainly do have your hands full. You 
certainly are a helpmeet, indeed. How nice tobe able to 
have the help of your three children—nice for you, and for 
them, too. I think you are pretty brave to stay alone 
most of the time 5 miles from town or neighbors. I hope 
you may be able to take that well-earned trip to the coast 
in September, and that it may be a very enjoyable one. 

I shall watch with interest to learn how those eggs turn 


Mary E. AVERA. 


out. 


I think Mr. York has sometimes bought honey direct 
from the bee-keepers. 
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Dr. Miller’s Answers 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill. 








Transferred Colony Deserting or Swarming. 


Iam having some experience with the bees that is dif- 
ferent from anything I have met with before, I am hand- 
ling bees for some of my neighbors. Mr. H. called meto 
transfer a swarm from a box toa Langstroth hive. The 
next day he found them all back in the box, which had been 
standing a short distance away. I drove them intoa small 
box and cut the comb out and tied it into the frames of the 
new hive. They appeared to be contented for eight days 
when they came out and left without settling or even halt- 
ing. They built two pieces of new comb as large as my 
hand. Now, please tell me why these things are thus. 

GEORGIA. 
_ ANSWER.—It isn’t entirely clear from what you say just 
ow matters were. You say you transferred, and the next 





day cut outthe combs. From that I suppose that the first 
day you merely drummed out the bees into an empty hive, 
and it would be nothing very strange for them to desert 
that and return to their old home. I don’t know about the 
swarming eight days later, but if they were transferred and 
put on their old combs it hardly seems possible they would 
totally desert, but it looks more like a case of genuine 
swarming. 
—<-- 


Laying Workers—Removing all Queen-Cells. 

1. Will you kindly answer, through the American Bee 
Journal, what I am to do with a colony of bees that hasa 
laying worker? The hive is full of drones, also quite a 
number of workers. 

2. What will be the consequence of removing a// queen- 
cells from a colony that eight days previous had casta 
swarm? Will the colony have to be re-queened ? 

Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—1. The hive being full of drones, there are 
probably not many workers, and the few that are left are 
quite old,so the best thing is to break up the colony, distrib- 
uting the combs, bees and all, to other colonies. 

2. Very likely the colony would be all right, fora young 
queen may have hatched already, but if no young queen has 
emerged the colony will be hopelessly queenless. 


Queen Mating Twice. 


Thirty yearsago I was a breeder of Italian queens in 
Indiana. I have seen many queens leave the hive on the 
bridal trip, but never knew nor heard of one leaving the 
hive on two days in succession, and in both cases leaving 
unmistakable evidence of a successful trip. Did you ever 
know of such a case ? 

The way I came to know this to be true was by seeing a 
queen in May, just past, leave the hive and return. The 
next day, about 2 p.m.,I was taking the drones out ofa 
trap that I had set at this particular hive, as I did not want 
it heavily stocked with drones now, that this young queen 
had made her bridal trip. While clearing out the trap this 
same queen flew down upon the landing of the front of the 
hive and went in and leaving, as on the previous day, posi- 
tive evidence of a successful trip. 

I call attention to this in order that if itis common per- 
sons should not destroy the drones until the queens begin 
to lay eggs. KANSAS. 


ANSWER.—No, I never had any such case come under 
my observation. I have read of one or more cases occurring 
across the ocean, but I think this is the first case I ever 
heard of in this country. The case is interesting for its 
rarity, but I think it is of such infrequent occurrence that it 
need not make any difference as to the keeping of drones. 
Possibly, however, it is of more frequent occurrence than I 
think. 


Keeping Bees—How, Why, and What For? 


. How do you keep bees ? 

Why do you ~eep bees ? 

. Would you advise me to keep bees? If so, what for? 
WASHINGTON, 


one 


ANSWERS.—1. Your question is such a comprehensive 
one that it is impossible to find room for a full answer in 
this department. Indeed, I have written a whole book in 
trying to answer the question, and it is none too fully 
answered then. Answering in the most general way, I 
keep bees in dovetailed hives and run for comb honey. If 
you will specify any particular point you want me to tell 
about, I’ll be glad to answer further. 

2. Partly for the enjoyment of it, partly for the money 
in it, and partly for the intense interest in unsolved prob- 
lems all the time coming up in connection with the pursuit. 

3. I don’t know. I’d like to get pretty well acquainted 
with you before answering. You might invite me to spend 
a fortnight with you at your home when I have leisure, so 
as to learn something of your habits, tastes, and capabili- 
ties. But then I hardly expect to have the leisure short of 
twenty years, and you might not want to wait so long. 
Answering the last part of your question first, you might 
want to keep bees for the sake’of your health, if you are 
kept indoors most of the time; if your taste runs strongly 
in that direction yon might keep a few for pleasure; if you 
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are in a good locality for bees with no bee-keeper near, and 
are rightly built for business, you might go into it for 
profit; you might also go into it for the sake of having 
honey of your own producing constantly on the table. Tak- 
ing your question as a whole, if the ground is already oc- 
cupied by other bee-keepers located within a mile or two, it 
is hardly advisable for you to trespass on their preoccupied 
territory. If the way is clear, and you are impressed with 
the idea that you might be of the right material for a suc- 
cessful bee-keeper, try it on a small scale, beginning with 
not more than two or three colonies, and actual experience 
will tell better than the most experienced bee-keeper can tell 
by guessing at it, whether you can be successful or not. 


- <> - 
Shaken Swarm Without the Shaking. 


About two weeks before the white honey-flow was ex- 
pected I placed under some of my strongest colonies hives 
containing full sheets of foundation and combs. Thena 
few days before the honey-flow I made some frames just the 
size of the hives, of ‘‘ parting stop”’ (a strip of wood %x% 
inches), mitered at the corners, and covered these frames 
with galvanized-wire screening, all but one corner, where I 
put a piece of queen-excluder containing just one hole. 
Then where the queen had not commenced to lay in the 
lower hive I placed one of the frames from the upper hive 
containing the least brood, eggs, etc., and put the empty 
comb in the place of it. Then with little smoke I drove 
nearly all the bees below; put the wire-screen over the 
lower hive, and the upper hive above. I examined them in 
three days, andin every case found the queen was below 
and filling every frame full of eggs, just as she would do if 
it was a newly-hived swarm, and enough bees were going 
up through that one hole to care for the eggs and brood 
above. Then I placed a super on the lower hive, with 
either drawn comb or foundation in the boxes, and placed 
the upper hive and screen above the super. Now— 

1. Isn’t this practically a shaken swarm without the 
shaking ? 

2. Won’t I avoid swarming? 








3. Will they store surplus honey in the super, as it 
nearest their brood-nest, or will they goto the trouble 
taking it up through that one small hole, away back in o» 
corner, and filling those old combs? They have shown » 
disposition to start queen-cells in the upper hive. I think 
it is because of the screen. If everything works right I in- 
tend to drive them all below in 21 days, and pile on the 
supers, of course watching them in the meantime and gi\ 
ing them plenty of super-room. 


S 


We, in this part of Iowa, look for a grand white clover 
honey harvest this year. Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—In this case I feel very much more like ask- 
ing then answering questions, being very much interested 
in the outcome of your experiment, and would rather say | 
don’t know, and ask you to tell usafter you’ve been through 
the mill. Butif you promise faithfully to report after the 
experiment is finished, I’1l answer as well as I can. 


1. It is certainly very much like it, but also like a plan 
given by G. W. Demaree years ago, only he used fhe ordi- 
nary queen-excluder instead of the wire-cloth or screening, 
and I suspect that makes a decided difference asto the 
promptness with which the bees begin work below. That 
is, I think they will begin work much more promptly with 
your plan than with the excluder. The Demaree plan is 
simply to give an empty story under the full one, with an 
excluder between, putting the queen in the lower story. 
The bees easily going up through the excluder, the queen 
does not lay in the lower story generally for two or three 
days, and Delos Wood reports that with him the plan is an 
utter failure, the queen not laying at all. In your plan, 
however, you have so little connection between the lower 
and the upper story that the bees which have been smoked 
below probably feel about the same as if there were no 
brood above, so that after all they are much like a shaken 
swarm. 

2. Iam inclined to think you will. 
when you know. 

3. Idon’t know, and I want very much to learn about it 
from you. 


Be sure to tell us 
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ay this country. 
BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY | ers Co. Via 


Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
Charlton, N. Y., says: “* We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood- 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do | 
it with this Saw. It willdoall 
* Catalog and price-list free. 


locality. 





you say it will.’ 
Address, . F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Ws Ruby St., Rockford, Til. 
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The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yields 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar- 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
they are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
fully covered by an expert bee-man. Besides | 


bloom for a few 


this the paper also tells you all about California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 

THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 


218 NorthJMain Street, - Los ANGELES, CAL. 
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| Bees Doing Well. 


Bees are doing well here this year. 
honey has already been taken off. There were 
very few swarms, and they were the earliest I 
ever saw, coming in April and the first of 
May 10. 
Va., June 16. 





Heavy Loss of Bees. 


Over 50 percent of our bees in this county 
and the balance are very 
The honey crop will be very small this 


June 17. 


Prospect for a Good Crop. 


Bees are doing fine*just now. 
every prospect for a good honey crop in this 


Hennepin Co., Minn., 


Favorable Season—Drones—Laying 
Queens. 
The weather in eastern Ontario has not 
been favorable for a honey 
Between April 4th and June llth, we 
no rain, only about 
inch fell in all that time. 
was an extraordinary 
from which the bees got enough to keep up 
breeding. There was also a very good fruit- 
The bees have worked 
more on red clover here this season than I 
ever knew them to do before. 
on account of the smallness and shortness of 
the clover blossoms, as the result of the dry 
weather which permitted them to reach the 
bottom of the nectar cell. 


of the highest quality. Also Standard Bred Poultry 
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325 Dearborn Street, CH1caco, ILL. 
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American Poultry Journal. 
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Seeees FOR THE BEST...... 
-HIVES, SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, FOUNDATION —— 


--AND ALL.... 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


Higginsville, 


1730 S. 13th Street, 
Mo. Omaha, Neb. 


2415 Ernest Ave., Alta Sita, 
East St. Louis, I1). 


Please mention Bee Journal when writins 





Adel Queens and Bees, 


All my Queens are reared by the good old- 
ishioned system—the way they were reared 
when all queens lived three years—the bees 
stored lots of honey and gave such great satis- 
action. These Queens are large, hardy, and 
reared from the best — gathering strain I 

ver saw. Queens not coming up to above guar- 
antee replaced or money returned. 


One queen, $1.00; 3 queens, $2.75; 6 queens, 
$5.00; 12 queens, $9.00. My new book on Queen- 
Rearing given to all who purchase three or 
more queens. Send for Catalog. 
2Att HENRY ALLEY, WENHAM. Mass. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


The Monettr Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee- 
keepers. Full printed directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 
25cents; or will send it FREE as 
a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 E. Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 








BEE-KEEPERS’ SPECIAL TOURIST CARS 





VIA SANTA FE ROUTE TO LOS ANGELES | 


LEAVE CHICAGO 





First Special Car via 
Grand Canyon of Arizon, 


Wednesday, Aug. 12th, 10 p.m. 


Arrive Grand Canyon 
Saturday, Aug. 15, 5:30 p.m. 
(Spend Sunday at Canyon.) 


Leave Canyon Monday, Aug. 17, 9 a.m. 
Astive Los Angeles Tuesday, 18, 8 a.m. 


Second 
.+-» Special Car .... 


Friday, 
August 14th, 
10 p.m. 


Arrive Los Angeles 
Tuesday, August 18th, 
8 a.m. 











| Round Trip—Los Angeles, - 


A Choice of Routes 
Returning.... 


Sleeper—Double Berth, $6.00. 
Additional for Grand Canyon Side-Trip, $6.50. 


San Francisco, 


August ist to 14th, 
Good until October 15th, 


$50.00. 





Sleeper, $2.00. 





J. M. CONNELL, 
Gen. Agt. 


SANTA FE 


109 AvaAms ST. 
CHICAGO. 





Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 





Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 


sconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
‘PLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis, 


. 26t Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





ing largely on wild mustard, which grows 
among the grain on many farms in this sec- 
tion. I was not aware that the honey-bee 
worked to any extent on this plant. 

On the llth and 12th inst. we had a glori- 
ous rain, and the weather has been cool and 
moist since. White clover is appearing in 
considerable quantities, and if weather condi- 
tions now continue favorable we expect to be 
into the honey-flow about next week. 

I put on my section supers last week. Three 
of the colonies are working like Trojans in 
the sections; the others seem a little lazy at 
startiog. 

Tell Dr. Miller that my colony with laying 
workers didn’t have any laying workers, after 
all, but it had a drone-laying queen—a late 
arrival last fall, I suppose. When you wrote 
me that you could not supply me with a queen 
for some weeks, I simply pinched her head 
off and set the hive over another colony, 
which was not very strong in bees. The two 
together made a splendid colony, and the new 
arrivals did not molest the other queen; in 
fact, she has done far better work since I 
united them than before. W. A. Hanna. 

Ontario, Canada, June 16. 





Not a Promising Season. 


With us during fruit-bloom the weather 
was rainy, and the locust trees failed to bloom, 
therefore a considerable source for honey was 
a failure. Basswood is scarce, and white 
clover not abundant. W.R. Youna. 

Frederick Co., Md., June 13. 





Italians vs. Blacks—Great Breeders. 


On page 365, Geo. B. Whitcomb is prepared 
for, was, and is expecting, the support of 
M. Doolittle, but I will send him a shell or 
two, and after the smoke has cleared away he 
will see that “ foxy old grandpa’”’ is on the 
other side. 

In the first place, Mr. Doolittle has Italian 
queens that are equal to any queens in Amer- 
ica, and he would not exchange one of his 
Italians for a half-dozen blacks. Nor does he 
agree with Dr. Gallup on his umbilical-cord 
theory. In fact, the best authority gives ita 
black eye. 

Now, as to Mr. Alley’s queens, I have never 
seen any of them, but I am satisfied that the 
queens were all right when they were mailed, 
but nearly if not all queens are injured to 
some extent in shipping through the mails. I 
have never had a queen from a distance that 
was any good, but I use them as breeders 
only, and rear as good queens from them as 
can be found in America. 

Now, Mr. Whitcomb, get yourself a pure 
Italian queen, and rear a lot of queens from 
her and requeen your apiary with them, and 
you will have no more use for blacks. 

Now, while my gun is loaded, I will fire a 
shot at A. C. F. Bartz. On page 360, Mr. 
Bartz, in speaking of stimulating brood-rear- 
ing in spring, says the bees having been 
out of the cellar about a month or more, four 
or more combs are being filled by the hun- 
dreds every minute. Now, look here, hun- 
dreds of bees batching every minute four or 
more combs—hundreds means at least 200, so 
200 every minute means 288,000 bees in 24 
hours, or 5,948,000 bees in 21 days. That’s 
very good, Mr. Bartz, for a queen with four 
or more combs. A. 8. ANDERSON. 

Kendall Co., Tex., June 14. 





Transferring Bees—Saving Combs. 


On page 376, Mise Rebecca Halley deecribes 
how she transferred a colony of bees. No 
comb or brood was transferred, but comb 
foundation was offered as a starter, and, of 
course, something of an inducement to the 
bees to occupy a new home. 

I have transferred hundreds of colonies 
from all manner of cavities, such as trees in 
the forest, round log hives, board box-hives, 
ete. Oftentimes the comb was worthless, or 
about so, except such as contained brood 
often hatching in large numbers. To trans- 


fer this for the deuble purpose of saving the 
young bees and se: ving as an inducement to 
the bees to occupy their new home I deem 
even ifthe comb is too poor to 
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be of value in the hive after the young bees 
have hatched and the colony is permanently 
and satisfactorily establisbed in their new 
quarters. Foritcan then be removed, and 
comb foundation can be substituted. 

My method of fitting such old comb in the 
frames isto lay the frame on a board where 
the pieces of comb can be fitted in by straight- 
ening their edges with a knife, and I have 
used as many as a dozen pieces to fill one 
frame. To hold them in position I use splints 
not to exceed ', of an inch in diameter, cut 
so as to extend about ‘, of an inch above and 
below the top and bottom-bars. These splints 
are notched at each end and wired together. 
I have put on as many as six pairs of splints 
on one frame. The bees will weld the comb 
together in two or three days, and fasten it to 
the frame, after which the splints should be 
removed, if it is intended to let the combs re 
main after the brood has hatched. 

But because comb is dark only it should 
not be condemned, as it is often valuable. I 
have frequently found good worker-comb full 
of brood in sheets that would fill a standard 
Langstroth trame, which would contain about 
3,000 bees, and were well worth saving, even 
if the comb is discarded as soon as the brood 
has emerged. 

The matter of first driving the bees out of 
the old hive is of much importance, which can 
be readily accomplished by turning the old 
hive mouth up: putting a box ora nail-keg 
over the mouth of the hive will answer a good 
purpose to hold them until the comb is trans- 
ferred to the new hive and placed on the new 
stand, where the bees can be hived as we hive 
any natura! swarm, and they will not desert 
it. G. Bourer, M. D. 





Beedom Boiled Down 





Brood-Rearing in Cuba. 


A. I. Root, who is at present amusing him- 
self watching bis 500 colonies in Cuba, reports 
this in Gleanings in Bee Culture: 


We have found trouble so far in getting the 
bees to rear brood in the winter time. The 
weather is certainly warm enough, and pollen 
is coming in great plenty; but the brood-nest 
is apparently so filled with honey that the 
queen can not find a place to deposit eggs. I 
have been very reluctant to accept this as an 
explanation: but other bee-keepers assure me 
such is the case, and some of them say our 
red-clover strair is worse than any other in 
thus filling every empty space with honey. I 
have suggested getting hybrids, or, better 
still, some of the Syrian or Holy Land bees, 
that aresuch persistent rearers of brood in sea- 
son and out of season; but the objection is 
made that they swarm so much the remedy is 
worse than the disease. All agree the red- 
clover bees are the fellows for honey if we 
could only keep up the population of the 
hives. Throwing out the honey with the ex- 
tractor seems to be the only remedy, and some 
seem to think the great objection te produc- 
ing comb honey here is the filling of the 
brood-nest with honey so no young bees can 
be reared. 


Dry Cellars and Lots of Pure Air. 


These suit T. F. Bingham, the smoker man. 
He says in the Bee-Keepers’ Review: 


We are well pleased with our cellar experi- 
ments and believe (mind you, believe, not 
know) that in less than 20 years it will be 
demonstrated that the temperature of a bee- 
cellar (I mean a cement cellar, not a house- 
cellar) may go up and down, from frost to 50 
degrees without injury to the bees if only the 
the air is as pure and dry as it is out-of-doors. 
I have no cellars to sell, but Iam aware that 
a cement bee-cellar, to be first-class, ought to 
be built just as soon as the snow goes off, 
and be sawdusted and dried all summer, so as 
to be absolutely seasoned before the bees are 
put into it. 

[t must be borne in mind that, at present, 


Thousands Of Hives - Millions of Sections 


Ready for Prompt Shipment. 
We are not selling goods on NAME ONLY, but on their quality. 
In addition to the many car-loads we are shipping to all parts of the U: 
States, we have just made one shipment of five car-loads to England. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writings 





28 cents Cash oe This is a good time 


to send in your Bees. 


4 EK wax. Weare paying 
paid for Beeswax, % 2 sexs spon" 


CASH—for best yel- 


low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEGRGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 





BUSINGSS QUEENS, 


Bred from best Italian honey- peees stock, 
and reared in FULL COLONIES by best known 
Guaranteed to be good Queens and 
Untested, 75c each; \ 

Untested ready July Ist. 
Tested about July 15th, x 

HAS. B. ALLEN, 

Central Square, Oswego Co., 


free from disease. 


Excursions to Boston 

June 25th to 27th, inclusive; also July 
lst to 5th, inclusive, via Nickel Plate 
Road. Especially low rates. Liberal 
return limits. Particulars at City 
Ticket Office, 111 Adams St., and Union 
Ticket Office, Auditorium Annex, Chi- 
cago. *Phones Central 5057 and Har- 
rison 2208. 18—25A3t 





Natick House, 


— HART BROS., Proprietors. ——— 


“The Popular Hotel,” remodeled; 75 additional rooms, all newly furnished. Everythin 
strictly first-class. E American plan, $1.25 to $3.00; latter includes suites with pri: 
European plan, 50 cents up. 

IEADQUARTERS of the NaTIonaL BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION during the Convent 
Aug. 18, 19 and 20. 


Cor. First and Main Sts., 


LOS ANGELES. 
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Pisses mention Bee Jourral shen writing. 


APS 


Everything 


FOR BEES... 








Catalog with hundreds of 
NEW illustrations FREE to 
bee keepers. Write for it Now 


tee 
AGENCIES: 


Foster Lumber Co., 
Lamar, Colo. 
Trester Supply Co., 4] 


Lincoln, Nebras a. § 
KRETCHMER MEG. CoO., Sinan Mlaeee 2 
Red Oak, lowa. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa. @ 


J. W. Bittenbender, a 
noxville, Lowa. 
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Golden Italians 
Red Clover Queens, 
Carniolans i 


C. H. W. WEBER, 


cai Now Ready to Supply ov Return Mail 


Stock which cannot be excelled. Each variety bred in separate apiaries, 
from selected mothers ; have proven their qualities as great honey-gatherers. 


Have no superior, and few equals. Untested, 
75 cents ; 6 for $4.00. 


which left all records behind in honey- 
gathering. Untested, $1.00; 6 for $5. 


—They are so highly recommended, being more gentle 
an all others. Untested, $1.00. 


ROOT’S GOODS AT ROOT’S FACTORY PRICES. 


2146-2148 Central Avenue, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


(Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Mut 
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SWEET CLOVER 


and Several Other Clover Seeds. 


Teoh made arrangements so that we can 
faruish ‘Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
sv vores, at the following prices, cash with 


casings) 5% 10% 
= weet Clover (white)....$ .75 $1.40 $3.25 $6.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow)...- .90 1. 4.00 7.50 
Alsike ClOVEE cesses eseeee 1.00 
White Clover .....+--+e0- 150 2.80 
Alfalfa Clover ...++eeeees 1.00 180 4.25 8.00 
Prices subject to market changes. 
Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by ——. or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mai 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 


Tennessee Queens. 


Daughters of Select Imported 
Italian, Select long-tongued 
(Moore’s), and Select,Straight 
5-band Queens. Bred 3% miles 
apart, and mated to select 
drones. No bees owned with- 
in 23% miles; none impure 
within 3, and but few within 
5 miles. No disease. 30 years’ 
experience. WARRANTED 
EENS, 75 cents each ; 
ESTED, $1.50 each. Dis- 
count on large orders. 
Contracts with dealers a spe- 
cialty. Discount after July ist 











Send for circular. 
JOHN M. DAVIS, 
1A 26t SPRING HILL, TENN. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





e Very best ot 
Bee-Supplies «2s, 
est stock in 
Indiana. Send list of goods wanted AT ONCE 
and get our 


Special Prices. 


catalog ©. M. SCOTT & CO., 
1004 E. Washington Street, 
49Atf INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


if you work for us. We will start you in 
business and furnish the capital. Work 
ight and easy. Send 10 cents for full 


line of samples and cu. 5 
DRAPER PU CO., Chicago, Ills. 


INVESTMENTS 


= 


SOUTHERN LANDS. 


Such investments are not speculative. The 
South is nota mew country. Market and ship- 
ping facilities are adequate and first-class. The 

mate is mild and favorable. Notwithstand- 
ug these and other advantages, Southern lands 
‘re selling for prices far below their real value, 
1nd at present prices net large returns on the 
uvestment. For a free set of circulars, Nos. 

o 10, inclusive, concerning the possibilities of 
lands in Kentucky, West Tennessee, Mississ- 

pi and Louisiana, on and near the Illinois 
Central Railroad, for homeseekers and invest- 

Ss, address the undersigned, 


A. H. HANSON, G. P.A., Ghicago. 


2%A12t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


WARM YOUR HOUSE 


st iow cost by using the LEADER Steel Furnace. 
Saves coal, time, trouble. Send for free booklet No. 17 
liess Warming and Ventilating Co., Chicago. Ill. 


Yiease mention Bee Journal when writuny 
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Saratoga Excursion 


y Sth and 6th, at $17.45 for the round 
p, via Nickel Plate Road. Final re- 
no limit July 20th. Three trains 
ily to New York City and Boston. 
ty Ticket Office, 111 Adams St., Chi- 

*Phone Central 2057. 11—25A3t 








cement is the only cheap material that will 
furnish the warmth of the earth without the 
moisture of the soil or: water surrounding it. 


-: A dry room surrounded by the warm earth 
must be depended upon in order to allow the 
central upward ventilating flues. It is alone 
by them that dry, fresh air can at present be 
supplied in sufficient volume to meet the de- 
mand of the bees. My three flues are all wide 
open now; and the bees are not roaring be- 
cause they have or have not a “ sniff’ of the 
spring air. 

These three flues have a superficial area of 
716 inches, equal to one flue about five feet 
wide by one foot thick, reaching up into the 
air sixteen feet. 





The Queen’s Retinue. 


That retinue surrounding the queen is some- 
thing after this fashion in this locality: 

Under norma! circumstances, when a queen 
is traveling over the comb, no worker accom- 
panies her. If she runs against the hind end 
of a worker, the worker will pay no more at- 
tention to her than to another worker. If, 
however, the worker is in such position that 
she can recognize the presence of the queen, 
whether the queen touches her or not, the 
worker will invariably squarely face the 
queen; and if the queen stands still Jong 
enough there will be a circle of bees all facing 
centrally. As soon, however, as the queen 
moves on, the circle breaks up, never to be 
formed again of the same bees.—Gleanings in 
Bee-C ulture. 


Uniting Weak Colonies. 


The following discussion upon this topic 
at the Ontario convention is taken from the 
Canadian Bee Journal: 


Mr. Chrysler—In August or the first of Sep- 
tember, I simply set one on top of the other 
for a few days and get them all in one hive- 
body; if they needed feeding for the winter | 
would feed them then. I would pay no atten- 
tion to the queens; they settle that them- 
selves. 

Mr. Dickenson— Unless you 
queen was better than another? 

Mr. Chrysler—Oh, certainly. 

Mr. Byer—Wouldn’ta number of bees go 
back to their old stand ? 

Mr. Chrysler—I wouldn’t care very much 
for that. 

Mr. McEvoy—Did .I understand Mr. 
Chrysler to say hesimply set one on top of 
the other and unite them? 

Mr. Chryster—I would set them on top of 
one another and let them be likethat fora 
few days when | would come along again and 
dispose of the frames not occupied and get 
them all in one hive-body; they would be one 
colony then. 


Mr. McEvoy—I would get the bees to fill 
themselves pretty thoroughly upon their own 
stand and do the work in the evenings as late 
as I could do it and then unite them -at once. 
I would raise the hive 2 or 3 inches from the 
bottom and shake the bees down and let them 
run in and give them a fair smoking so as to 
knock all the fight out of them. 


Mr. Heise—I go to the hives I wish to unite 
and remove all the frames except just what 
the bees occupy: I do that one evening and 
the next evening I come along and generally 
lift three out of one hive and place them in 
the other, leaving space for one frame be- 
tween; let them remain on those for three or 
four days or a week and then I put the rest of 
the frames in and I have never noticed any 
fight. 


knew one 


Empty or Filled Frames for Forced 
Swarms ? 


J. F. Crane says, in Gleanings~in | Bee-Cul- 
ture: 


If we shake our bees into an empty hive 
there will be a loss of ten days to two weeks 
(usually), unless they are very strong, and 
honey very abundant, before they will do 
muchin the surplus apartment. Some writ- 
ers say they can get more surplus honey 
when a swarm is compelled to build combs in 
the brood-chamber than when given founda- 





Priz6 - Winning 
> Hh00K< 


Daughters of Moore’s famous long-tongued 
red clover Italian Queen, which won the $25.00 
prize offered by The A. I. Root Co. for the long- 
est-tongued bees; and also daughters of other 
famous long-tongued red-clover breeders whose 
bees “just roll in the honey,” as Mr. Henry 
Schmidt, of Hutto, Tex., puts it, now ready to 
go by return mail. Untested Queens, 75c each; 
six, $4.00; dozen, $7.50. Selected Untested, $1.00 
each; six, $5.00; dozen, $9.00. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Cirentar free. 


25Atf Lock Box |, MORGAN, KY. 





E INVITE all readers of the AMER- 

ICAN BEE JOURNAL who seek a col- 
lege for themselves or friends to inves- 
tigate 


MountUnionGollege 


_ Our motto in all departments is ‘““Max- 
imum efficiency at minimum cost.” 


Our scholastic training is equal to the 
best, our reputation first-class. All ex- 
penses for a year, aside from the cloth- 
ing and traveling, less than $200.00. Co: 
education, health conditions, moral and 
religious influence, superior. 

Send for catalog. 


MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
Alliance, Ohio. 





Rural Telephones —Telephones are becoming 
very common in rural communities and the 
more they are used the greater their apprecia 
tion. The low cost of waintaining a service of 
this kind makes it possible for those who are in 
even very mod- 
erate circum- 
stances to have 
telephone con- 
nection with 
their neighbors 
and with neigh- 
boring towns. 

It may safely 
be said that the 
telephone has 
solved more 
problems than 
any other inven- 
tion of modern 
times. It has 
made farm-life 
more attractive 
and brought into 
close communi- 
cation those who 
have formerly 
been widely sep- 
arated. Itis now 
a common thing 
to have daily 
conversations with friends or relatives who live 
many miles away and where formerly ex- 
change of friendly greeting or consultations 
concerning business was a matter of cousidera- 
ble time and a journey of several miles; it is 
now a matter of minutes and of going to a tele- 
phone in the house. . 

In the matter of business alone any farmer 
can well afford to pay the small cost of a tele- 
phone, for there will be dozens of times during 
the year when he can make or save money by 
being in almost instantaneous touch with his 
market town. 

Putting in operation a telephone line is very 
simple. Any one can do it, and it requires no 
special skill to keep in repair and operate a 
line. There are numerous makes of telephones 
for rural lines on the market, but the ones made 
by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill.,is having the largest sale and is 
giving the best satisfaction. This is one of the 
olijest houses in this lime in the country, aud 
the telephones made by this Company have 
been found to be perfect in their adaptation to 
the uses of people in country places. 

The Company publishes a very interesting 
Catalog, and we would advise our readers to 
send for one, and see for themselves how easy 
it is to “get on the line.” Address, Stromberg 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., F 4, Chicago, I11., 
and do not forget to say we invited you to doso. 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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tion or combs; but that is not my experience. 
In 1901 I gave six or eight shaken swarms, 
that were very strong, brood-frames having 
only starters or half an inch of foundation 
under the top-bar; but I found such did not 
store nearly as much surplus as those given 
full sheets of foundation or old combs; and 
out of all there were not half a dozen good 
brood-combs—nearly all was drone-comb. So 
I find it much better to ‘“‘shake”’ on to full 
frames of foundation well wired to shaking 
into empty hives. 

But foundation has its drawbacks or disad- 
vantages, or is not wholly satisfactory as a 
preventive of swarming. During the present 
season I shook some fifty or sixty colonies 
into hives with foundation. Some eight or 
ten of these swarmed out a day or two later, 
some of them without touching the founda- 
tion, while others drew it out a little and then 
decamped. 

As my queens’ wings were all clipped, some 
of the queens returned with a few bees with 
them while other colonies remained silent. 
Where the bees are content to stay on foun- 
dation they usually do well, although, if the 
queen is old or poor, they will frequently 
start a little brood and a few queen-cells, and 
then swarm again. 

I have had the best results from ‘‘ shaken ”’ 
swarms when shaken on to old combs carried 
over from the previous year, or from hives 
where the bees died during the winter or 
spring. If these combs contain considerable 
honey it does no harm. I think I should pre- 
fer to have them about half full of honey. 
Last year 1 gave one such forced swarms a 
hive full of combs that were nearly solid with 
honey, and they did nicely. But if the combs 
are quite free of honey, and if you havea 
good-sized swarm, and honey is plentiful in 
the fields, they will soon have enough. 


Spreading Brood. 


This is practiced after the following 
fashion by the Texas editor of the Progressive 
Bee-Keeper : 


We will take a normal colony at the open- 
ing of spring and as soon as we find that the 
queen has brood in two frames we will select 
two nice vombs that are about one-third full 
of honey at the top and will set two of these 
combs one on each side of the two frames of 
brood; thus we will have two frames in the 
center of brood, the one next on each side 
partially empty, and beyond these the two 
combs of pollen. 

In about two weeks we will return to this 
colony and we will find that the queen has ex- 
tended her brood, and now has four frames 
filled. We will proceed as before and slip in 
two more combs next to the four containing 


Italian Queens, 
Bees and Nuclei. 


We have a strain of 
bees bred specially for 
honey - gathering and 
longevity, at the follow- 
ing prices: 

One Untested Queen..... + 
One Tested Queen ....... 1 
One Select Tested Queen. 1.2 
One Breeder Queen ..... 2. 
Ose - Comb Nucleus (no 
ee 

Queens sent by return 
mail. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. For price on Doz. lots send for 
catalog. J. L. STRONG, 








16Atf 204 E. Logan St.,. CLARINDA, IOWA. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
BOY Boys, Girls, old and young alike, 

make money working for us. 

We furnish capital to start you im busi- 
ness. Send us 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 
“wnples to work with. DRAPER PUBLISHING CO. Chicago, Ill, 











TA TICE! 
Your wire fence don’t sag if it’s the PAGE. — 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Cleese mention Bee Journai when writing 


Catnip Seed Free! 


We have some of the seed of that fa- 
mous honey-producing plant—Catnip. 
It should be scattered in all waste- 
places for the bees. Price, postpaid, 
15 cents per ounce; or 2 ounces mailed 
FREE to a regular subscriber for send- 
ing us one NEW subscriber to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $1.00; or for 
$1.20 we will send the Bee Journal one 
year and 2 ounces of Catnip seed to 
any one. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 E. Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
INGHAM’S PATENT 


25 years the best. Sm ok ers 


Send for Circular. 
25Atf T. FP. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 

















Complete Line of Lewis’ Matchless Dovetail Hives and 
Supplies at Factory Prices. 


HIGH-CLASS QUEENS. — Buckeye Strain Red Clover 


Queens, they roll in the honey while the ordinary starve. 


Muth Strain Golden Italians, 


None 


None Carniolans, peter. 


Superior. 


We guarantee safe arrival by return mail, 


APRIL, MAY, JUNE. 


Untested $1.00 each; 
Select Untested... 1.25each; 6for 6.00 
Tested............. 2.00each; 6 for 10.00 
Select Tested ..... 3.0 each; 6 for 15.00 


6 for $ 5.00 


Best money can buy $5.00 each. 
2-frame Nuclei with Select es 


Send for Catalog and see SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


THE FRED W. MUTH C: 


Front & Walnut Sts., 
s CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Please mention Bee Journal wnen writing 





Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail and Wholesale. 


the thinnest base. 
other make. 


Working wax into Foundation for Cash a Specialty. 


always wanted at highest price. 


duces the superior of any. 
purest. 
odor. 

It is tough and clear as crystal, and gives more sheets to the pound than any 


This foundation is made by a process that pro- 
It is the cleanest and 

It has the brightest color and sweetest 
It is the most transparent, because it has 


Beeswax 


Catalog giving FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES with prices and samples, FREE on application. 
GUS, 


Augusta, Wis. 
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brood, always moving the pollen-co 

wards the walls and finally making use ; 
for brood. Now, by the time the que 
the six frames fullof brood we may , 
that the two middle ones are about aa 
eggs again, the first eggs laid therei : 
hatched out. At this juncture, just 

queen begins filling them the secon 
if we will insert, between the two | 
combs, empty combs, they will be fi 
once with eggs, and fuller than they 

be filled if placed on the outside. T} 
one great truth to learn in spreading i 
and that is that we must not chop brood, and 
by this [ mean placing empty combs in be. 
tween combs of capped brood, or the givin 
of combs faster than the queens can fill or the 
bees keep warm. 


Hiving Extraordinary—A True Story, 


The following novel plan was adopt 
an old!skeppist, owning, at least, 170 colonies 
of bees: 

One hot day at the end of June severg 
swarms issued simultaneously, and the bee 
man had only three empty skeps, which would 
not hold one-half the bees. So, feeling sur 
that many other swarms would turn out du 
ing the day, he emptied the second lot 
question into a sack and tied them up. Later 
the same day, as expected, many others (he 
could not say how many) of his numerous 
skeps followed suit, and the swarms were 
treated in the same way. Then he sent fo: 
more skeps, and ordered a long stand. When 
these came home a few days after, he untied 
the sack and laded out the bees with a hand- 
bowl. In this way nine skeps were filled, a!| 
of which were placed on the stand. This 
done, he turned the sack inside out and shook 
it! ‘* Now, guv’ner’’ (he said, when I called 
a few days ago), “‘how is it them bees 
wouldn’t bide? Every blessed skep was empty 
within a week. I knows there was £10 worth 
of bees went away.’’ Then he added, * It’s 
the wust season I ever knowed—stifled 50 lots 
an’ only got 7 cwt. of honey.’’—A Country 
PARSON, in the British Bee Journal. 


Aud 


How Shall Bee-Statistics Be Gath. 
ered ? 
8. E. Miller thinks we should invoke the 
aid of the general government. 
the Bee-Keepers’ Review: 


He says 


In regard to a honey crop report, I think 
we should direct our energy toward the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I think that if th 
importance of this matter were fully show: 
up to the Secretary of Agriculture he wou 
not hesitate to incorporate a honey report 
along with the regular crop report, as now 
issued. The National Bee-Keepers’ Associa 
tion would have to furnish him the names « 
intelligent bee-keepers throughout the cour 
try who would be willing to report regular!) 
each month. No doubt they would be « 





DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers s! «ss 
have money. We start you in business. You m+ 
large profits. Easy work. We furnish capits!. S«o) 
10 cents for full line of samples and particu!sr 
DRAPER 


PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, |I\s. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writin” 


Fourth of July 


rates via the Nickel Plate Road. One 
fare for the round-trip, July 3d and 4th, 
within 200 miles of starting point. Ke- 
turn limit July 6th. Chicago Ticket 
Offices, 111 Adams St., and Auditorium 
Annex. ’Phones Central 2057 and Har- 
rison 2208. 12—25A3t 
If you care to know of ‘ts 


California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, mone forasample copy of Call 
ornia’s Favorite Paper— 
The Pacific | Rural Press, 
he leading Horticultural and Agricultura) 
- per of the Pacific Coast. Published week'y, 
Candeomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sax- 


f 
Pie oP PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - San Francisco, © + 
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| to report on all sgricultural crops at 
-ne time. This would be very little ad- 
al expense to the department of Agri- 

.. compared to what it would cost the 
nal Bee-Keepers’ Association to gather 

»rint it for distribution, as the cost of 
ve alone would be a large item to the 


-ar-Blight, Ants, and Bees. 


itor Root makes @ case against the ants 
e carriers of pear-blight, exonerating the 
He says: 

rhe statement is made in American Garden- 
referring to pear-blight, that the blighted 
<s exude a milk-white liquid; that this 
i the bees are likely to get and spread to 
flowers of healthy twigs which they may 
_ The bees would have no occasion for 
‘king up the virus, and there is no use in 
.ving the blame on them, where common 
ants (very numerous in California where the 
ight is the worst) crawl all through it and 
thenee all over the trees. While the bees 
may spread the virus from a diseased to a 
ealthy blossom, it is extremely improbable 
that they should seek out the poisonous sap 

from a diseased twig. 

While I was in California looking through 
those great pear-orchards,so fearfully blighted, 
I saw ants in great numbers crawling all over 
the diseased and healthy twigs, and some of 
the twigs were covered with that deadly 
milky fluid. I believe the time will come 
when it will be proven that the bees are not 
the chief means of spreading the blight; that 
those ever-present ants, that are continually 
crawling over the trees from top to bottom, 
will be declared to be the real culprits.— 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 
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Close Saturdays at 1 p.m.—Our custo- 
mers and friends will kindly remember that 
beginning with July 1, for three months we 
will close our office and bee-supply store at 1 
p.m. on Saturdays. This is our usual custom. 
Nearly all other firms here begin the Saturday 
afternoon closing with May Ist, but we keep 
open two months later on account of the local 
bee-keepers who find it more convenient to 
call Saturday afternoons for bee-supplies. 





CONVENTION NOTICE. 


Texas.—The Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association 
meets in annual convention at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, at College Station, 
Texas, July 7 to 10, inclusive, during the Texas 
Farmers’ Congress meetings. Cheap excursion 
rates. Large crowds. A good time. Learn a 
heap. Meet your fellow-men, and talk. Ex- 
hibits of all kinds of stuff. Premiums of all 
kinds awarded. Come, and bring what you 
have, and take home some of the premiums. 
You are invited. Besureto bethere. July 7to10. 
1903, at the A. & M.C. of Texas, College Station, 

Hunter, Texas. Louis H. ScHo rt, Sec. 


© [= 10.START You In BUSINESS 


We will present you with the first 6 you 
take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
ness. Send 10 cents for full line of samples 
and directions how to be 


gin. 
DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 






















Italian Queens, by Mail. 
Golden and Honey Queens. 


July and August. 1 6 1 
Honey Queens (Untested)..§ .75 $4.00 $ 7.00 


(Tested).... 1.25 6.00 11.00 

Golden ‘* (Umtested).. .75 4.00 7.00 
7 - (Tested).... 1.25 6.00 1100 
2-frame Nucleus (no queen) 2.00 11.00 21.00 


Breeders, $3.00 each, after June 1. 


Add price of any Queen wanted with Nucleus. 

Our bees are shipped in light shipping-cases. 
Purchaser pays express on Nuclei. 

Safe arrival guaranteed of all stock sent ont. 


Batavia, ILL., Ang. 21, 1901. 
Dear Sir:—I thought I would let you know as 
to results of the nucleus sent me. They were 
pe in 10-frame hives and now they are in 
ne condition. From one I removed 24 pounds 
of honey and had to give 6 of them more room, 
as they were hanging out. They have more 
than reached my expectations. 
Yours respectfully, E. K,. MEREDITH. 
DAVENPORT, IowA, Dec. 31, 1901. 
Your queens arefully up tostandard. The 
honey queen that you sent my brother takes the 
lead. She had arousing colony when put up 
for winter. The goldens can be handled with- 
out smoke or veil. Very truly yours, 
JOHN THOEMING. 
Notice. — No tested stock sent out before 
May 15. Send money by P. O. reir Order or 
BLOCHER, 


as ery Order. D. 
V7Atf PEARL CITY, ILL. 


Hives, Sections, Foundation, 


etc. We can save you money. Send list of goods 
wanted and let us quote you prices. ROOT’S 
GOODS ONLY. Send for Catalog. 

M. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Mich. 


Wanted, to Buy 


BLACK NATIVE BEES, about 50 colonies. 
Address, BOX 21. VINELAND, MICH. 


‘*What Happened to Ted’’ 


BY ISABELLE HORTON. 











This isa true story of the poor and unfor- 
tunate in city life. Miss Horton, the author, 
is a deaconess whose experiences among the 
city poverty stricken are both interesting and 
sad. This particular short story—60 pages, 
5x6%{ inches, bound in paper cover—gives 
somewhat of an insight intoa little of the 
hard lot of the poor. Price, postpaid, only 10 
cents (stamps or silver.) Address, 

ISABELLE HORTON, 
227 East On10 STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Jourual we mail for 
but 60 cents; ‘or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If yon have 
this “Emerson” nofurther binding is neces- 


“7° GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO ILL. 
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These crates are the most convenient things 
that can be used on the farm. 
and other fruits and vegetables can be gathered, 
stored and taken to market in them without re- 
They allow air to circulate freely 
through them. 
ready to nail together. 
and with decent care will last a lifetime. 
be “nested” together to store away. 
trated booklet No. 11 telling all about them free. , 


GENEVA COOPERAGE CO., GENEVA, O. 
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Apples, potatoes 


Our crates cost & cents each 
Made of best material 
Can 
Our illus- 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 
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Cuicaco, June 5.—The market is lifeless, no 
movement except extracted at low prices. Best 
grades of white extracted, 54@6 cents; amber, 
5@5%c. Comb honey is held at 15c for choice 
white, and anything not grading up to meet 
this requirement sold at 2@5c less per pound. 
Beeswax, 32c. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


Kansas City, June 9.—No comb honey in our 
market. White or light amber would sell 

uickly at $3.50 for 24-section cases. Demand 
light for extracted, at from 54%@6%c. Beeswax 
in demand at 25@30c. Cc. C, CLemons & Co, 


Avzany,N., Y., June 20.-;Houey market quiet 
here; | vie ye nominal and light receipts. We 
quote light comb, 15@l6c; mixed, 14@i5c, Ex- 
tracted, white, 64@7‘c; amber, 6@6%c; dark 
5%@6c. Beeswax, 31@32c. H. R. Wrieurt. 


CINCINNATI, June 1.—Ver 
market from last report. e quote amber ex- 
tracted grades at 54%@6%c in barrels; white 
clover, 8@9c; supply equalto demand. Comb 
honey, 15@1lé6c for fancy. Beeswax, 30c. 

Tue Frep W. Mots Co 


little change in 


New York, May 21.—Comb honey trade ex- 
ceptionally quiet, very little doing. Fancy 
stock not plentiful and is sold atl4c. A large 
supply of other grades on hand, which we are 
quoting at from 11@13c, according to quality 
and in large lots make concessions from these 
prices. Extracted, unusually quiet, and prices 
show a downward tendency all along the line. 
Beeswax, firm at from 30@3lc. 

Hitpreta & SEGELKEN. 


CINCINNATI, June 8.—We have reached the 
time when there is no settled prices in the 
honey market. Everybody is waiting to learn 
how the crop willturn out, therefore we will 
sell or ask the old price; fancy water-white 
comb brings 15@l6c. Extracted, amber, in bar- 
rels, 54@5%c; im cans, 6@6%c; white clover, 
8@8%c. Beeswax, 30c. C. H. W. Weser. 
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WANTED SricESs Onn 
TRACTED HONEY! 
Send sample and best price delivered here; also 
Fancy Comb wanted in no-drip cases. 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
32Atf Front and Walnut, Cincinnati, OxI0. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


WANTED! 


CALIFORNIA COMB Honey in car-lots. It 
will pay you to correspond with us. 
MAtE oe Cc. STANLEY & SON, 


MANZANOLA, COLO., or FAIRFIELD, ILL. 


WANTED—Extracted Honey. 
Mail sample and state lowest price delivered 
Cincinnati. Will buy FANCY WHITE COMB 
HONEY, any quantity, but must be put up in 
no-drip shipping-cases. 
Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
24Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in S in amy way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper published in the United States. 

Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sh breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP. CHICAGO. ILI. 
Please mention Bee yournal when writing 


BEE=SUPPLIES! 
wm aS 


SAT ROOT'S PRICES 
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Everything used by bee-keepers. 
POUDER’S flONEY JARS. Prompt 





service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


St2 MASS. AVE. IMOLAMAPGOLIS. IRD. 
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The Best Bee-Goods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
and the chances are that they are not 
so good. If you buy of us you 
will not be disappointed. 
We are undersold by no 
ome. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER;; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for beginners. 
THE 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


W. M. Gerrisu, Epping, N.H., carries 
a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Fourth of July Excursion 
over the Nickel Plate Road at one fare 
for the round-trip, within a radius of 
200 miles from starting point. Tickets 
on sale July 3d and 4th, with return 
limit of July 6th. Through trains daily 
in each direction between Chicago, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, New York, Boston, 
and intermediate points. Every facil- 
ity offered for the comfort of the trav- 
eling public. Individual Club Meals, 
ranging in price from 35c to $1.00, and 
meals a la carte, in dining-cars on 
Nickel Plate Road. City Ticket Offices, 
111 Adams St., and Auditorium Annex. 
*Phones Central 2057 and Harrison 2208, 
13—-25A3t 


BD > -- << D-DD + Ds SD 
Bee-Keepers, Remember 


that the freight rates from Toledo 
are the lowest of any city in the U.S. 
We sell 


Root’s Supplies at their 
Factory Prices * * « * « 


Poultry Supplies and Hardware Im- 
plements a specialty. Send for our 
free Illustrated Catalog. Honey and 
Beeswax wanted. 


GRIGGS BROS., 
214 Jackson Avenue, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
OO SO S++ OB OS + D+ Og 


14A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


$300,060,000.00 A YEaK 


and you may have part of it if you_ work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s mas Ay product pays 
that sum. Send 10c = samples and partic- 
ulars. We pital to start you in 
business. Draper Publishing Co.,Chicago, Ill. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Special Notice to Bee-Keepers ! 


BOSTON 


Money in Bees for You. 
Catalog Price on 


ROOT’S SUPPLIES 


ee for the a 


é fH. FARMER, 


182 Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 
Up First Flight. 


16A13t Please aniea 2 the Bee Journal. 
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6 Dadants Foundation 3: 


Year Year 


We guarantee Satisfaction. PUgHy fimmaeee eee 
No i. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. a 
Why does it sell so well? Because, it nas always 


fod have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 





iven better satis. 
ecause in 25 years 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
woe 
of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies *0s'.--. 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and 
for sale at very low prices. 





OF ALL 
KINDS *«**«** 


a Se ae Se Se Se ee Se, ee Se i eS 





Eggs 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 





BEESWAX WANTED 
at all times. 


Dar Sa, Sa Sa Sa Se Se i ee a ee 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
5 Ahaha ahahachachechachesherhecherhachehededehedeheheched 
THE JUNE FIRST NUMBER OF 


Gleanings in Bes-Gulture 


contains two v ery interest- 
ing articles, both of which 
are fully illustrated with 
new views, to-wit, 


DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Il! 
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Bee-Keeping in Jamaica 


—— aND— 


Glimpses of Cuban Apiaries. 


oO 








Page 516 of this issue 
contains a price-list of the 


NEW 


Aikin Honey-Bags. 


This new package for the putting up of Ex- 
tracted Honey was fully described in the Mar. 1st 
number by Mr. Aikin. This is something that 
should interest every producer of liquid honey. 

Gleanings one year and one Untested Italian 
Queen, $1.00. We are mailing these promptly. 
Gleanings 6 months, 25 cents. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio, U.S.A. 


& 146 Erie Street, 


BSR” GEORGE W. YORK & CO. “Sich TA 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. Send 
to them for their free Catalog. 
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